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I. Introduction 



Why Our Nation Needs Fair School Funding 

Education has always been the cornerstone of freedom and democracy, and key to economic 
prosperity. But never before in our history has education been more crucial to the collective future 
of our nation and to the individual futures of our young people. Our public schools must strive to 
provide equality in educational opportunity unlike at any time in the nation’s history. The demand 
is urgent and growing to educate all students to meet rigorous academic standards, and to 
prepare them for post-secondary education and an increasingly specialized workforce in the global 
economy. Accomplishing this goal means significantly narrowing, if not closing, longstanding and 
stubborn gaps in achievement that exist among subgroups of the nation’s students. 1 These daunt- 
ing educational challenges are compounded by fundamental changes in our economy and labor 
markets, and a seismic shift in our nation’s demographics. 2 

Meeting the equal-opportunity challenge in education requires funding all public schools at levels 
sufficient to provide a rigorous curriculum in a broad range of subject areas, delivered by well- 
trained teachers, and supported by effective school and district leaders. It also requires sufficient 
funds for schools serving high numbers of low-income students, English-language learners, and 
students with other special needs. Concentrated student poverty in schools generates greater 
needs that, in turn, require resources to support effective programs and strategies such as high- 
quality early education, full-day kindergarten, after-school and summer-school programs, and 
smaller classes in the early grades. 3 

Of course, funding alone will not lead to better academic performance and outcomes for students. 
Funding also must be invested wisely, focusing on key areas such as quality teaching, strong 
curriculum, programs for struggling students, effective supervision, and sufficient supports for 
districts and schools from state education agencies and institutions of higher education. 4 High- 
poverty schools need sufficient funds, effectively and efficiently used, to achieve established 
outcome goals and prepare their students for high school graduation and for post-secondary 
education or the workforce. 

How we fund our public schools is, therefore, fundamental to the national effort to ensure all 
students have access to high quality educational opportunities that prepare them to assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship and to succeed in the economy. 5 Sufficient school funding, fairly dis- 
tributed to districts to address concentrated poverty, is an essential precondition for the delivery 
of a high-quality education in the 50 states. The National Report Card on Fair School Funding is 
designed to shed new light on this urgent and critical issue. 



1 Paul Barton and Richard Coley, Parsing the Achievement Gap II, Policy Information Report, Policy Information Center, Educational Testing Service, 2009. 

2 Irwin Kirsch, Henry Braun, Kentaro Yamamoto, and Andrew Sum, America’s Perfect Storm: Three Forces Changing Our Nation’s Future, 

Policy Information Report, Policy Information Center, Educational Testing Service, 2007. 

3 “School Finance and the Achievement Gap: Funding Programs that Work,” ETS Policy Notes, Policy Information Center, 

Educational Testing Service, 2008. 

4 See e.g., Linda Darling Hammond, Flat World and Education: Flow America’s Commitment to Equity Will Determine our Future, 

Teachers College Press, 2010. 

5 Bruce D. Baker and Kevin Weiner, School Finance and the Courts: Does Reform Matter and Flow Can We Tell? Teachers College Record, forthcoming. 
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U.S. Public Education: Decentralized, With Concentrated Poverty 



Two features dominate the landscape of public education in the United States and heavily influence 
education cost and funding: decentralization and concentrated student poverty. 

First, kindergarten through 12th grade (K- 12) public education in the United States is highly 
decentralized, provided through separate systems operated by the 50 states. 6 The 50 states, 
in turn, have established about 1 6,000 school districts and 1 00,000 schools for the purpose of 
delivering K - 12 education to students at the local level. These districts and schools — and the 
education of the students who attend these schools — are funded through financing systems 
authorized and administered by the 50 states, under mechanisms commonly known as the state 
school funding “formula.” These formulas deliver some combination of state and local revenues to 
schools, supplemented by a small amount of federal education aid. The most recent national data 
show the state share at 46.5 percent, the local share at 44.4 percent, and the federal share at 9.1 
percent of public school spending. 7 

Second, state K - 1 2 public education systems face the challenge of educating extraordinarily high 
numbers of students in poverty. Using the U.S. Census standard, the national average for child 
poverty in the nation’s public schools is 16%. Nine states have child poverty rates of over 20%, 
with Mississippi at 26% and Louisiana and Washington, D.C. at 25%. While the Census poverty 
rate differentiates above and below poverty at 1 00% of the federal poverty level (approximately 
$20,000 for a family of four), it is more common in education to assess poverty levels using eligibility 
for the federal free and reduced-price lunch (FRL) program. The threshold for this program is 1 85% 
of the federal poverty level, or approximately $37,000 for a family of four. When poverty rates are 
expressed in this commonly used metric for student poverty, the national rate is 41 %. Eleven states 
have average FRL rates over 50%, with Mississippi (68%) and New Mexico (61 %) topping the list. 

In California, the nation’s largest public school system, the student poverty rate is 50%, with more 
than 3 million children qualifying for federal free and reduced-price lunch. 8 (See Appendix A for both 
child and student poverty rates for all states.) 

Even more striking than the child and student poverty rates is the extent to which poverty is con- 
centrated in school districts within states (see Table 1). Fourteen states serve at least 10% of their 
student population in districts with Census poverty rates over 30%. Mississippi serves one-third 
of its students in these high-poverty schools. Eleven states serve fewer than 1 0% of their student 
population in low-poverty school districts, or districts with poverty rates below 10%. 



6 Unlike other countries, the United States has no national right to education. The legal right and responsibility to provide education rests with each of the 50 
states. David G. Sciarra, Enhancing Court Capacity to Enforce Education Rights, Foundation for Law, Justice and Society, Oxford University (2009). 

7 “Percentage distribution of revenues for public elementary and secondary education in the United States, by source: 2006-07.” U.S. Department of 
Education, Education Finance Statistics Center, (http://www.nces.ed.gov/edfin/graph_topic. asp?INDEX=4) 

8 U.S. Census Bureau, Small Area Income and Poverty Estimates, “School District Data Files,” 2007; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), “Public Elementary/Secondary School Universe Survey,” 2006 - 07. 
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Table 1 : Concentrated Student Poverty in U.S. School Districts 



Under 10% 



10% to 20% 



20% to 30% 



State 


Districts 


Enrollment 


% Enrollment 


Districts 


Enrollment 


% Enrollment 


Districts 


Enrollment 


% Enrollment 


Alabama 


6 


59,951 


8 


30 


267,579 


36 


69 


354,823 


48 


Alaska 


20 


99,932 


76 


16 


1 7,360 


13 


9 


9,148 


7 


Arizona 


22 


176,016 


18 


86 


529,590 


55 


56 


157,597 


16 


Arkansas 


4 


13,950 


3 


70 


185,668 


39 


118 


198,913 


42 


California 


306 


1 ,544,047 


25 


398 


2,826,145 


46 


208 


1,633,618 


26 


Colorado 


43 


369,032 


47 


80 


259,898 


33 


34 


151 ,751 


19 


Connecticut 


150 


401 ,028 


73 


10 


70,107 


13 


6 


78,095 


'» 


Delaware 


2 


8,658 


8 


13 


96,537 


89 


1 


3,300 


3 


District of Columbia 






n 


r 




n 




56,943 


100 


Florida 


3 


128,988 


5 


43 


2,391 ,268 


90 


19 


127,236 


5 


Georgia 


9 


436,509 


27 


52 


61 3,301 


38 


78 


417,565 


26 


Hawaii 


1 


180,728 


100 














Idaho 


13 


73,605 


28 


78 


162,732 


62 


22 


25,272 


10 


Illinois 


367 


833,757 


40 


369 


584,108 


28 


107 


646,098 


31 


Indiana 


100 


315,039 


30 


159 


552,557 


53 


30 


145,974 


14 


Iowa 


165 


221,922 


46 


183 


248,473 


51 


14 


1 2,290 


3 


Kansas 


81 


184,879 


40 


189 


243,583 


52 


23 


39,197 


• 


Kentucky 


11 


59,044 


9 


51 


324,613 


50 


60 


154,573 


24 


Louisiana 






1 




153,026 


23 


35 


357,819 


55 


Maine 


68 


67,925 


35 


146 


100,825 


52 


51 


20,758 


11 


Maryland 


12 


673,737 


79 


10 


90,447 


11 


2 


87,456 


10 


Massachusetts 


232 


560,576 


61 


56 


1 85,434 


20 


7 


122,051 


13 


Michigan 


166 


642,453 


40 


266 


557,149 


35 


95 


199,455 


12 


Minnesota 


162 


527,093 


65 


149 


185,559 


23 


24 


90,755 


11 


Mississippi 


2 


39,602 


8 


25 


117,508 


24 


59 


173,730 


35 


Missouri 


81 


293,345 


32 


218 


369,452 


41 


173 


1 78,086 


20 


Montana 


67 


18,012 


13 


206 


99,902 


70 


112 


17,964 


13 


Nebraska 


68 


92,607 


33 


147 


181,147 


64 


27 


8,585 


3 


Nevada 


3 


17,143 


4 


13 


404,972 


96 


1 


667 


• 


New Hampshire 


120 


130,309 


66 


49 


66,218 


33 


4 


1,563 


1 


New Jersey 


436 


898,932 


67 


107 


220,095 


16 


22 


196,773 


15 



41 



16 



22 



16 



Over 30% 


Districts 


Enrollment 


% Enrollment 


26 


60,920 


8 


8 


5,757 


4 


52 


103,860 


11 


52 


74,855 


16 


57 


196,125 


3 


21 


9,530 


1 




8,684 



161,034 10 



29,385 
21 ,018 



52 107,819 



142,838 



17 

22 



3,335 



49,817 




26,983 
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Table 1: Concentrated Student Poverty in U.S. School Districts (continued) 




State 



New Mexico 



New York 



North Carolina 



North Dakota 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island 



South Carolina 



South Dakota 



Tennessee 



Texas 



Utah 



Vermont 



Virginia 



Washington 



West Virginia 



Wisconsin 



Wyoming 



Concentrated student poverty is attributable to dynamic factors, in response to longstanding 
conditions and public policies. These factors include patterns of urban and rural economic decline, 
residential suburbanization, municipal school district boundaries, and the vestiges of de jure racial 
segregation, and more recently, resegregation in the public schools. 9 While concentrated poverty is 
a predominant feature across the landscape of public education in the 50 states, the patterns and 
characteristics in each state vary. 



9 Gary Orfield and Chungmei Lee, Racial Transformation and the Changing Nature of Segregation, The Civil Rights Project, January 2006. 
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